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ABSTRACT 

Fast federal educational Folicy failures can be 
traced to three sources. The first is oriealistic eipectaticns about 
schools^ capacity for social reform, about the tiae needec to produce 
significant change, and about the degree of federal leijerage over 
local school district behavior. The second source is the 
Bisconcept ion that inproving educatioral perfoiaance requires 
inBovative educational technologies, eissing "inputs," and a project 
focus'for federal funds. Third, federal prcgrans have sutfered froa 
poor implementation.. Premises about the Cj^eraticn of state education 
agencies (SFTAs) and local school districts gleaned fica research 
literature suggest several, recoamendaticns tc help aake federal 
educart4onal policy more effective in prcaoting local change* (1) The 
federal government should estatjlish an A£ea Cooperative Picgraa that 
vould provide assistance to school districts for the implementation 
of federal programs. (2) The federal governaent should establish a 
district-based professional growth prcgraa for the purpose cf 
developing school districts' capacity tc provide staff development on 
a regular basis. (3) The federal governaent shculd revise the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act Title IV to strengthen the 
administrative capacity of SEAs to acre effectively influence i 
district performance. (U) Federal agencies should develop accounting 
and- programmatic ccntrcl procedures that permit the integration of 
federal and state (or local) categorical funds, (Authcr/JM) 
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PREFACE 



This Paper was requested by the Office of the Assistant Secre- 



tary of Education (ASE) as part of the work of The Rand Corporation's 
Center for Educational Finance and Governance. In light of Congress' 
, delfberations on the reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, ASE wanted to provide policymakers with information 
about recent research findings concerning the effectiveness of fed- 
eral programs. Based on Rand's Change Agent study as well as other 
relevant research, this essay analyzes past federal policy and sug- 
gests steps for improvements. 

Our Rand colleague John Pincus and Mary Moore of ASE made help- 
I ful consents on an e;?rlier draft of this manuscript. Responsibility 
for the data and interpretations offered in this essay, of course, 
remains with the authors. 
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.' * SUMMARY \ 

• 1 

This essay has two purposes-; (a.)i to providt federal policy makers 
with information about recent research findings relevant to federal 
support for improved educational practice, and^b) to recommend changes 
in existing federal educational policy |n time for the 95th Congress' 
deliberations oh £h? reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. The essay first ex^'nes the sourc&s of ineffectiveness 
in the past decade's educational policy. It then suggests premises 
about the structure and behavior of school districts (LEAs) and state 
educational agencies (SEAs) therit could be used as operationaT^inciples 
in* the construction of federal policy. Bas'ed^ thes€WP^emises,^his. ^ 
paper closes with broad recommendations, for new federal programs and for 
modifications to existing federal policy. 

SOURCES OF INEFFECTIVENESS IN PAST POLICY 

Past federal policy failures can be traced to three sources: un- ^ 
realistic expectations, incorrect assumptions about local school district 
behavior, and poor implementation. First of all, federal policy had 
unrealistic expectations about the extent to which schooling can be an 
effective agent of social reform, about the time needed to produce sig- 
nificant change, and aboufthe degree of federal leverage, over local 
school district behavior. These problems are serious, but they do not 
imply that the federal government should relinquish its newly legitimized 
role in public education. The real lesson is* that the federal government 
must identify waiys to adjust policy within the constraints of the educa- 
tional system. ^ r " 

Second, federal policy ofteji seemed to embody misconceptions about 
the reality of school districts and the factors that produce change in 
their organizational and educatiqnal practice. Three such assumptions 
were: 

1. Improving educational performance requires innovativp. 
educational .technologi -^s, ^ 



2. Improving educational performance requires the provision of 
j^-^missing "inputs'^ to school districts. 
, 3^- /improving educational performance requires a project focus 
'iurr lljor federal funds. i ' 

ReMajrqn finding show that |he policy guidelines and procedures based 
QrilytliftSe techr^cratiG, missing inputs, or" project assumptions are not 

'stifficien-t ta produce consistent educational improvement. . 

-/ Third, federal programs have suffered in implementation, particu- 

Vlai^iy in administration and in relations*^tween levels of goverpment. 

/Thfe; Administrative problems refflect , the incremental , disjointed, and 
aljipost apologetic fashion in which fecjeral education policy has been 

!,iTj^de ifi the past decade. TedeT-al goals'an^ objpfctives typically have 
|een articulated in a'series of ^ dispara^te (and sometimes e'phemeral) 

l^ategorical programs. USOE, which implements these programs, comprises 

^'uncoordinated fiefdoms thdit sometimes work- at cross purposes. Moreover, 
relations between ^federal, state, and local agencies ha\?e suffered* 
because federal management strategies have overemphasized uniformity in 
the administration of policies. 

Although these sources of federfal policy ineffectiveness are se^ic: 
th^v/y^n be ameliorated without significant increases in federal a' . .nd 

j^lthbut the development and dissemination of more new educational :ec-:- 
nologies. ''Solutions" to these problems require a variety of shor"> iid 
loiig-run measijres. In the short te'rm,' federal agencies need to ir*:rc'-'e 
their own management per^formance aad to assist SEAs and LEAs in irrr^': in 
theirs; in the. long term, the relationships among federal, s-tate, nc 
local education, agencies ought to evolve toward a more cooperative 



of federal 1 sm . s 
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REORIENTING FEDZ RA. ^DL ' ^TIO'i AL FQL^ICY * • • ' 

The researcfi ter^'^ :jrr suggests a numberyOf premises abo t V 

structure an- ben or c- . -^ and SEAs that can be used to'^io n* t> 

both^ leveragf pc an :raints for federal policy. Jhes 

couljj serve . o: - ^ inciples in reorienting federal educ. 

pol icy. These ^ ~ ^ * *• 



1. Localism . ' The, outccfees of change efforts are primarily 
determined by local deci si ofis and cdHditjons. Those local factors can 
be influenced only iifeirectly, by federal policy inputs such as money 
and*>^w educational -methods. In addition to the abilities and motiva- 
tions 6f students, the primary factprs affecting outcomes are; 

- ^ ■ ** • . • 

0 abili-tips arid;-»©ti vat ions of teachers- 
0 t>3i^tfcipcbtior^of ^teachers in' project decisions 
0 distr^<-t staff assistance arfd development strategies 
0 leadership af school principals and prgg^ct direc^rs 
0 dist^i^cl supportffor the change effortl^ 
0 district mandgei^l^t capacity. " ' 

*i ■ 

Fe'deral policy his toNiddress the^e factors in orddr to improve educa- 
tional performance. 

2. Stages in Local Change Process . Federal policy has typically 
focused on providing incentives for the adoption of change effort? 

the local change process consists of two additional" stages that r 
pi ota^ to both short- and long-run educational outcomes.^ The ^ 
stager h{ ■ nation (which includes adoption), implementc nc 

inst-:. ization. Mobilization is essential because the cr 

effo ely.to be perfunctory unless the school district - . ^'':cr£e 

pre: t' ng planning and genef^tes broad-based support at " out 

se '-^ntation matters bec^iuse educational outcomes ult"'":''*^t1y 

de r-^: teachers carry out change efforts in their class r^ns. 

J iri. ization--when a change effort becomes a standard r . of 

:o.T ions--is pivotal because change, efforts, even si :essful 
. d I isc^pear. Federal policy could increas^its influence or 
: car/ional c xores if it could positively affect.aZZ these stages, not 
tne firs - 

. Schor Districts Vary in Institutional Motivation and Capu..1ty . 
Var i^ity across school districts has long been appreciated, but its 
mos" nifice t aspects have not been recognized. Federal policy takes 
van; iity ir :o account somewhat by adjus^ting otherwise uniform formula 
for ;n 'parameters as size, high cost students, etc. Beyond such 



quantitative- characteristics, however, the fnain institutional features 
affecting district educational performance are the d;|strict*s manage- 
ment capacity and motivations. To influen|:e. these features., which vary 
considerably for districts having similar demographic and socioeconpmic 
backgrounds, federal policy may>|iaYe to pursue differentiated strategies, 
either directly or operating th^ough SEAs. . - 

4. School Distrrcts Need Adaptive Implementation Assistance . 
School districts need assistance to implement change efforts effectively; 
hdwever, such assistance should avoid the mistakfsof^ ^ast decatle's 
technical assistance V/ith its reliance c tec •u': . ogj^ n ic al ^rojecus 
Instead, assistance stTould be broader gajcied. Th^:^ fc ow ig ch icter- ^ 
istics define adaptive assistance: 

o Systemic focus"'t\\e '^target" o .. 
efforts should b^ the local 



0 , 



•ndividual teacher, school , 'c ore je ; iznr-- 
eneral ssues of management - r:^ar e, nt)- ^ cisi, 

roblens such as reading scores. 

ontiniiing — implementation assisian:L shou ''^ed on . 

steady basVs, not just at the outser of a r i;. rhange ef 

Praati'ioner-based — implerentat" on ass:istar:c' sh 6 be crc- 
i 

vided by local or regiona resource D»rrsonre ( 

^"^l^ .i Pvooass'Orientpd — irT|plemertati on assi :tancr " ou . suppc z 
local efforts to identify and carry o.t soiu on: rather 

than importing external solutions; it should not go-opt oppor- 
tuj^irties for local/ personnel to "learh-by-do"*ng. 

5/ SEAs Are Bjest ${j^ited- to Influence and to Pre /id Oppor tune 
Assistance to LEAs . Despite significant weaknesses i:monc SEAs, they, 
rather than federal ^agencies, have the pctentieiVto supply support and 
assistance of the type implied by-tftie preceding premses atJout school 
districts. Federal policy should continue fo expanc i-; operational 
use of SEAs.^ :/ . ^- ■ \ ^ 

6. SEAs Vary in Their Administrative Capacity *li::;te departments 
of education differ in their administrative capacity as ell as iji theik 



motivation to implement federal policy or to influence school dis^trict 
behavior^ However, federal policy generally treates the states uni- 
formly. This seems both ineffective and inefficient. Federal pol-icy 
Sjiould^develop differentiated ^strategies toward SEAs. 

7. Many SEAs Require Further Administrative DevelopJTBnt . Although' 
the SEAs' ^^administra"^ '/e development has r "ogressr j rapidly sin:e the . 



passage of ESEA, 
lEAs. IMIess th . 
mentation of f^cerc 
to improve SEAs' adm 



lepartments rer 
is changed, rde 
will be^ut' - 
e capacity. 



i nef f ectLicl ir nf 1 uenci ng 
I'relfance on '/.ate imple- 
Federal policy should aim 



These premises 
often neglected or,* 
suggest that loeal c 
policy focus;* that 
process within sc^ 
concern with' impr 
should expect ^fi 
federal governme^ 
addition to more 
tion should estab 



ect . Ttention to a - 
lecsi treated as ;: 
^icr : proje>cts sr * . 
^al considerations .\z-i 
:tr :cts should takr 
: duciit' onal product: 
::jU"^age the adaptation 
ou" d p^onote local in:; 
jgted p:- lect approaches. 
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improving zn-. 
rcetlence over th-^ir past 
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tional developrent irv^ 
ind that fede-r^l legtsla- 



sn ways "o provide more di*-erentiated and flexible 
support to state, Departments of education and to School districts. In.' 
short, these premises suggest a sh^ft in the federal role -toward educa- 
tional change, one which m^ght well imply a strengthened role for state 
educational agencies . ' ^ S \ 

These principles point in the direction of a flexible federal role 
that aims to facilitate local change efforts, -V^ather than control them. 
The long-term goal woirl d be to encourage an increasing number of school 
districts to develop the institutional capacity for ''i^jiproying their own 
performance. Ideally, federal assistance wcHJld diminish over time, and 
federal ^eaders^iip would be exercised. by setting national priorities 
and by strengthening the natural 1 inkages' among school -districts and 
among SEAs . ; ) , ^ r ' 

The states also would have to be more flexible and responsive to 
local ne^ds ancl conditions than before. Indeed, if the; states could 



nurture local district development, they would provide the key to long- 
term prospects for educational* improvement. Despite the progress states 
have made in the past decade, few-SEAs presently are capable* of -^hflndling ^ 
a more demanding role. It would appear that federal educational oolicy 
should aim to strengthen the administrative capacity ^of'SEAs -(without^^' 
making them agents of 1:he federal government within unreceptive state 
gc vernments.) . The exercise of. federal leadership would lie in fo^ering 
^1nterdependent--rather than either autononlous or'hierarchia'l--re1ationsfTips 
among federal, state, and- local levels so that the inevi taH^bargaining 
and conflict among these ,|ctorsVou1d be conducted within* a cooperative 
framework. ... 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Cooperative federalism cannot b^ rnandated. On the contrary,, this 
goal can only be achieved by ^ evolutionary process comprised of specific,/ 
mostly incremewtal changes to the existing edu^atvplial system- ftle ^ 
earlier analysis of feder^ policy ineffectiveness as well as the above 
premises suggest the following priority areas for concerted federal - 
change. effoi^ts: J - 

0 local staff's ability to implement change 

0 LEAs* management capacity , . 

0 SEAs' administrative capacity 

o' links ^mong LEAs, SEAs, and federal agencies 

. 0 OE' s' administrative capacity 

Attention to these priority area^" woul d'liol d the oromise of'improving J- 
the performance, of the "Educational system. in the short temrM^Jhile moving 
toward the longer run ideal of cooperative federalism." 

The following broad recommendations are aimed at strengthening 
federal policy in each of the above areas. They all'consist of incre- 
mental changes that'cduld be implemented without «iassive infusions of 
additional 'federal funds . The recommendations tontain^ g'uidel i nes for "^ 
policy d^signers^ but do not-deaVwith specifics that" can only.be 
developed by legislating, administering, and implementing policy: 
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ion 1. The federal govemrlerit should eptahlish an ^ 
Area 'Cooperatives Pvogrgm that would provide assistance to 
school districts for the implementation of a hrocCd spectrum of 
federal programs (e.g.. Title ^ I or Titlp. VII of ESEA)^ state 
reform efforts (e.g., 'chsmge in financing , in early childhopd ■ > 

education, or in special educativn) ^ and local change efforts ' 

^ ' . ■ ' • C 

^ (e.g. desegregation or adjustments to enrollment -decltne f. The 

Area" Cooperatives ukDuld be staffed by practitioners on "leave" 

from school districts within a regional cluster. The program 

■ would be funded by ■ the federal government and administered bip 

the States who would help establish the Area Cooperatives and^ 

insure that they^^ follow a set of principle."^ embodied in federal 

legislation. These prin<?iples ore: 

a. Area Cooperatives should be administered a3 a separate 
and distinct program with prescribed funding levels . 

b. Although Area Cooperatives would necessarily be affilj- 
ated with state^governments,. they should have no regu - 
latory function --i .e. , they should not engage in sirch 
st^te act! vi ties as data collection for evaluation nor 

*^ provide inputs for specific prdgramnatic decisions. 

c. Area Cooperatives should offer comprehensl^ service . 

d. Afea Cooperatives should have a ~broad-based (jovernan^ce 
t ^tru^ure . ^ • . 

e. Area Cooperatives shoul^d provide for ;^the ne^ds of admin - 
istrators as well as teachers. '* ^ 

. RecommendatiDn 2. The federal government should ^Bthblish a ' - ^ ■ 

^Dvstrict-based Professional Growth px'ogram for the purpose of - ' 

developing sphool districts^-- capacity to provide staff development 

^on a regular basis. The program would be funded by the federal ^ 
government and administered by the States, who^ would develop funding^ 
.award, and evaluation procedures based on federal guidelines. These ' . ' 

guideliiies sh^^iuld incorporate the following principles: 

a. States' awards to school districts should be Used to 



develop the district's capacfbysto provide staff develop- 

b> Administrators should be e^plicl^ly included in the staff' 
development programs. \ - 

c. Staff development ef fortes should have a school site cpmponent . 

d. Staff development prog^fams for a local sctiool ciistrict shouVd^.- • 
have joint governance ; teachers and administrators shoQld* have / 
equal, voice^in determining the nature, format an^frequency of^^ 

'staff development activities. ; 

e. Staff development prograras^shoiild provide some Velease time 
for participants. . ^ ^ ^ 

f. Staff development programs^ should contain multiple and differ - 
entiated options . ^ * > 

Recomnendation 3. The federal government shonld revise ESEA 
Title IV to strengthen the administrative /capacity of SEA s so 
that they can iVore effectively influence LEA educational' ,perfov- 
manne^. The following principles should bemused: - - V ■ 

a. The federal government shguld require matching tunds^for at 
le^5t part of the Title IV funds, allocated for strengthening 
the administrative (capacity of SEAs . Federal technical assis-' 
tance efforts could promote more effect i ve use.of these*^ , 
"strengthening" funds. 

b. The Title IV^ ^tate Advisory Group , membership should 'b^^esyrsed 
to include expertise in the managemefit of chang e.' , ' 

c. Stat^ Plan requirements should be revised to erpnhasize a 

^ flexible, iterative planning process . ^ ^ 

d. State-Plans should be extended to a period of three years . 

e. States should key their awards of Title IVC funds to th6 . ^ 
nature of the local innovative 'process by awardina three types , 



of grants — a plajaning grant of. one yea^r^^duration aa imple^ 
mentation grant of two to three years duratior>< and an ipcorr 
Doration grant of two years duration. 



■xm- 



' Recommendation 4. Federal^ agencies should develop accounting 
. ' and prograrmatic control procedures that permit the integration 
. '-of federal and state (or local) aategorical funds. 

■■■■ ' • . ' ' / 

The essay discusses the basis for each recommendation. an,d presents 

derails of the. principles, that could be used to , design the pertinent^ 

federal legislation and gliidelines/ ' 
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I. 'introduction 

* * * 

. Historian^ eventually may view the decade of educational, reform, • 

which' began with the passage of the Elementary and Secondary Edu^atioa 
Act of 1965 (ESEA), in a different light from present-day social 
planners. Ratification of the Elementary and Secondary Education /^ct 
^of 1965 signgilled a new federal interest in educational change. This 
new federal role was born both from concern that particular student . 
groups, such as the disadvantaged, l^ceive^:special attention as welT 

" as a belief that additional resources could promote mor^ effective 
educational services 'for all the nation's schoolchildren. 

Seen from the perspective. of national policy makers, federal 
efforts to stimulate educational change have bden disappointing.' 
Although evaluators of federal programs may disagree about questions 
of evidence and measurement, no analyst seriously contends that these 
programs have produced the massi^^e improvement in student' achievement 
or other student outcomes that were forecast^ during more optimistic 

V times. The track record -casts doubt about the effectiveness of federal 
intervention in reforming elementary and secondary education and about 
the wisdom of any continuing federal role. 

.The picture looks less bleak, however, when placed on a broader 
canvas. The debates of the '50ls and '60s over the propriety of federal 

* aid to education have now faded into the background. The federal role 
has been legitimized and federal aid is -a, now relatively stable^? to 
8 percent of national spending on elementary and secondary education. 
Moreover, some favorable consequences are noticeable. Such federal 
programs as Title I and Title VII have distributed supplemental re- - 
sources to needy .students and school districts. And, perhaps more 
significantly, the federal emphasis on equal educational opportunity, 
career education, innovations, and"^ so on has influenced the priorities 
of local, and state education agencies as well as teacher colleges and 
book publishers. The '^federal government has, in short, partly filled 
the vacuum of leadership in today's education system. , 
The' balance between these negative and positive aspects of federal 
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efforts is hard to judge.- A skepti^ could argue that, notwithstanding! 
some helpful marginal effects, the general ineffectiveness of federal I 
Programs argues for a' sharply reduced federal . role. Our understanding ' 
of the reasons for the ineffectiveness of federal programs leads us tO; 
a more hopeful view.^ . ^ ^ " 

Past programmatic failures can be traced to three. general sources: 
unreal istic^expectations , incorrect assumptions about local school 
district behavior, and poor implementation. We believe these problems, 
which the next section discusses in detail, can be ameliorated without 
significant increases in federal ajd and without the development and' ^ 
dissemination of more educational technologies. In our view, the 
solutions, require a vari,ety of short- and long-run measures. • In the 
short term, federal agencies need 'to improve their own management per- 
formance and to assist SEAs and LEAs in improving theirs; in the long 
term, the current rel at ii^nships^ among federal, state, and local levels 
in the education system ought to evolve toward a more cooperative form 
of federal ism. . |i • "~ ' 

A fundamental reworking of the federal role i3i education is pos- 
sible at this -time because most major pieces of education legislation 
face reauthorization in 1978. The 95th Congress thus-has an opportunity 
to play a role in education policymaking similar in significance to 
that^of the 89th Congress in passing the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. But whereas the initiatives of the 89th Congress 
were based more on the hopes and expectations of ^reformers than knowl- 
edge, of the education system, the deliberations of the 95th Congress 
can' be informed by the lessons of the past decade. 

In light of these del iberations , the* Of,f ice of the Assistant ^ 
Secretary of Education (ASE) requested this essay. Its purpose is to 
provide policy makers with information^ abfiut the findings and implica- 
tions of Rand's research on federally supported Change Agent projects 
and on the behavior of local and state ^educational agencies. 

* . . ' " . ' 

The findings of this research, sponsored by the Office of Educa- ' 

tion, are rejDOrted in eight volumes under the general title. Federal 

Programs Supporting Educationa. I Change, The Rand Corporation, R-1589-HEW 

A second Rand research study, sponsored^by the National Institute of 



• • / 

In the course of preparing this iJ.fcr, we interviewed many local, 
state, and federal education officials. We solicited their opinions , 
about ' the^ -impl ications of our research and the appropriate' direction 
for federal policy in order that our recommendations would be grounded 
in the political as well as the ^substantive real" of education policy 
making. Officia-ls felt this essay would be most ^ful ,to them if it 
focused on three areas--what went wrong with pa ral policy, what 

operational principles should be followed in de policy, and 

»what specific programmatic changes or addition^ federal policy- 

makers consider. . ^ 

Accordingly, this essay begins by identif j main sources of 

ineffectiveness in the past decade's education. cy. The critical 

problem was poor implementation of federal init . es at all levels 
of the educational system. Consequently, we will diagnose weaknesses 
in policy implementation, rather than treating the policy's program- 
matic content. Moreover, our analysis of what went wrong will imply 
that the road to educational improvement does not lie in minor adjust- 
..nients to current policy procedures or in more of the same policy of 
supplemental funding, new technologies, and^ tecfftiical assistance. In- 
stead, better- pol icy execution is needed, and this requires a basic 
reorientation of the federal role in education--a new point of view. 
The -final chapter suggests some building blocks for constructing a re- 
vised federal role by outlining operational principles atjput LEA and 
5EA behavior toward planned change efforts. In addition, we close 
with programmatic recommendations that are derived from or are consis- 
tent with the operational principles^ These recommendations provide 
concrete illustrations of how federal pol icy could be changed in the 
short run to contribute to the future development of a more effective 
federal role. 

Education, focused on the operations of five^school districts; this 
study, which is not yet published, will be referred to as Berman >and 
McLaughlin, Adaptation with and Without Change (draft), 1976. 
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'SOURCES OF INEFFECTIVE! PAST POLICY 



If federal educational policy during the past decade consisted of 
one unequivocal law administered by a single- agency that had^relatively 
constant lejadershipr which issued consistent and coheren guidelines, it 
would be easier to pinpoint what went wrong. Instead federal "policy" 
encompassed many pr-^qrams that reflected many "pol-icies" and many 
actors. Some pror sefemed 'sensible, even, in retros ec and 
numerous official ed hard to carry out their idr netheless, 

the overall peric marked by confusidn, instabil .1^ consider- 

able uncertainty cbc.c the effectiveness of federal programs and the 
role' of^.USOE. At the risk 0^ si ighting the ide^s and efforts' of con- 
scientious officials, we will focus on the- difficulties , not the 
successes,. Moreover, for the sa1<e of simplif^itatior this s^ection 
will draw negative lessbns somewhat more sharply than they, merit and 
speak of federal policy as a whole rather than as the disjointed and 
complex reality it was. 

The "ineffectiveness" of federal policy stemmed from three sources 
unrealistic expectations, faulty assumptions about school district be- 
havior, and poor implementation. ' 'Although these problems occurred to- 
gether, each will Bei discussed* in turn. 

UNREALISTIC EXPECTATIONS 



One reason fbr^poliey -"ineff^ectiveness" ,was the setting of un- 
reasonable goals, a failing that is obvio^- in the record of overblgwn 
rhetoric;ancl eXagger^ed expectations of the 60's. Rathe/' th^n^repeat - 
^tlvis well -known history, this ^n^'i^^ analyses the major -^espects in 
;whi.cwfedet^ ^:poTicy (not just the rhe^forio^^of the policy*"s supporters) 
dealt in|Lra^alistic expectations. / 

First'^of all, federal reform pol i^y^verestimated the extent ^to 
which Schooling could serve as an effective agent fw^social reform. 
For example, both* proponents and critics of ESEA Title I assumed-- 
particularly in the early years--that compensatory education strategies 
could contribute significantly to "equalizing" the life opportunities 

■I I. 
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of advantaged and disadvantaged youngsters. Yet, short of drastic . 
change in the U.S. education system, there appear to be limits on how 
much public schooling can change students, either absx)1utely or rela- 
tive to other social influences (e.g., the family, peers, or the 
economic system). In light of these limits, it be:omes essentie*^ for 
federal education policy to aim for less and to p. - :nse less.^ -:^al - 
istic goals such as "etiminatin§ illiteracy by 1984 (Right-to-i id 
program) are not only- patent' y unrealistic, they ^Iso gjve -insufficient 
directioTi to those responsible for implementation and sSet the stageVor 
yet another "failuj^e." This lesson of not overpromising seems to have 
been f earned. Indeed, -it may have^been learned too#well. The current 
trend seems to be toward retrenchment and caution irn educational , policy , 
whi(;h may be an understandable reaction to past excises, ^^et, it is* 
perhaps better to seek goals that'are somewhat beyond reach, pt^ovided 
that shortfalls are not interpreted as total' failures, than to neglect 
significant problems in the educational system. Two- steps--the initial 
setting of more realistic goals, and the upward or downward adjustment 
of federal objectives and expectations in response to evidence about 
s^uctess or failure--might help smooth out the swings between goals that 
are excessive and those that are too mbdest. . \ 

Second, federal polMcy makers tended to underestimate how much 
time is required to produce change in the educational system. Our 
research si^ggests that any significant inno-vation' or new project at 
the local level takes about two years to "get off the ground," aaother 
two years to be fully implemented, and an addit. al one or two years 
to produce a stable effect on student outcomes. To this 1^ve or six 
years in the school district, one must add the time required for new 
government programs to take shape and reach stability at the state and 
federal_level--f rom two years (e.g'. , Career Education) to five years 
and beyond (e.g., ESEAT TttTe VI-L)._ It ta^kes, in sum, on the order of 
seven years before the educational effects^ of a rievy policy xan, be 
tested. For example, it has taken almost ten years for issues of com- 
pliance and program administration to be resolved for ESEA Title I. 



But federal pol icymaking joften ttid not show that much patien-^^ What- 
ever other nrobiems -"nch fedem] programs, as- Model f iti c Edi a: 
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function .of many Title- mandated P:;r 
nown. Attempts to monitor cr hold : 
' ~it\^ I projects were effective o\ 
unrls now do seem to be allocated to 
wren's little consistent evidence the 
on Title I eligible youngsters has r ic 
led to more effective services for this target group. On the cc 
the research evidence strongly indicates that change in' school cistr _ 
practice depends on local choices and factors that can on'^ b( lally 
affe'cted by federal incentives. In sh^rt, federal o 
be adjusted "- the reedity of limited federal infi 

In b ry, federal policy reflected unrealist expectations about 
the extent uo whij:h schooling can be an effective agent of school -re- 
form, about the {ime needed to produce significant change, and about the^ 
degree to which federal incentives provide leverage over local school 
district behavior. These problems are serious, but they do not imply 
that the federa"" government should relinquish its newly legitimized role 
in public education.; The real lesson is that th^ federal govfirnment 
msut learn to adjust policy within the constra^ts of the educational 
system. . / ^ , ^ 

FAULTY ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT SCHOOL DISTRICT BEHAVIOR - 

The unrealTistic expectations about the federal leverage over 



Toe ' i lor were symRtoms of a second and more fundamental problem: 
fp e' X icy often seemed to be- based on misconeeptio^^ about, the ^ 
r of school districts and the^ factors that produce change in 

- organizational and educational practices. ' Corrects assumptions 
d' n(J<^ of course,, automatical!/ improve policy effectiveness 
:ause, as the next section details", the policy may be poorly imple^ 
ientejl. Bl^ faulty assumpttpns--indeed ev^n one faulty assumption 
among otherwise gOod one^--can -lead to ineffective and often counter- 
productive programs. This section analyzes various assumptions thai 
earch has^shown to be. faulty ew^ though they were evident i a 
ff-rent federal programs. We will firs^ stato^^the e 
of resumptions, trying hard to be fair to thpm; tl^ 
;hy these assumptions failed to be accurate. 

r 1 Educational 'Improvement Requires. Innoi 
jc: : rial' Technologies . The adoption by ^.the nation ^ 'P. ■ 
jtems of new technologies (curricula^ teaching praci 
^*'r.ool management y etc. ) would to improved student perS 

formance. One stream in this technological approach holds ^ 
for example, that 'Vaviahility and general inefficiency in 
teaching performance could be corrected by the developme "'■ of 
^'packages" of' curricula and classroom management practir 
that would be ^'teacher-proof."' It. is assumed that techr: logica 
innovation could be produced effectively in educational ^:esearc^. 
and Development Laboratories or by documenting "exemplary'' 
projects in school districts. Once^ produced, the main problem 
woiild he dissemination, i.e., having schools adopt the new 
technologies. * ' 

The Change Agent Study put these technological assumptions to a 
direct test. We tried to determine/^hether there was a significant 



We recognize that most federal programs contained a mix of real 
istic and unrealistic assumptions; therefore, our discussion „shou1d 
be viewed as an attempt to characterize the prevail ing thrust of the 
past /decade' s federal effort rather than'as an analysis of any partic 
u1 ariprogram. / 
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Assumption 2. Edunational Improven: t ReqiAives the Provision of 
Missing ^^Inputs^^ to School Distrint. It is assumed that school 



P. Bermant E. Pauly, Federal Programs Supporting Edunational 

Change, Vol. 11: Factors Affecting Changr Agent Projents, R-1J&89/2-HEW, 

The Rand Corporation, April 1975; P. Bermim, M. W. McLaughlin, Federal 

Programs Supporting Educational Change, i \ VII: Factors Affecting ' 

Implementdtion and Continuation^ R-1 589/7 El The Rand Corporation, 

April 1977. 
★* 

See M. Fullan and A. Pomfret, " ese nvon Curr'" 'lum and 
Instruction Implementation," Review of Zdi. "-ional Ref^ ^?2, Vol. 47, 
No-. 2, Spring 1977, pp. 335-397. ^ 
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ination efforts only made Gis:Ticts aware 
of new educational r oducts, lOt aware of their own needs. Unwittingly, 
federal policy thus fueled phe preoccupation of the*1960s with innova- 
tions for their own sake. ^ 

Moreo^r , research has shown that the awareness needed , to' make new 
educational practices work goes much deeper than information afforded, 
by visits to Educational Fairs or by the reading of project pamphlets. 
To 'Overcome implementation difficulties, local project staff must adapt 
the innovation to their own conditions. The relevant information for 
adaptation's best supplied to local implementors as they run into 
problems. Such information is, in brief, about the process of imple-. 

mentation, rather than about^-the characteristics of ihe innovation, 

c 

as usually supplied in federal technical assistance and information 
efforts. . - 

Practitioners nd policy makers alike cite "money!'. as another 
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riissing input preventing more effective ^educational performarvce. ^ 

though W6 cannot address generhl, issues involving the equitable 
distribution of national funds, our research did exanrine the role ^ 
olayed by federal funding in stimulating" educational 'change. Federal 
uncis allowed many districts to; undertake .activi ties fhey- could' not . > 
)^herwise support. ^ For examp-^^, Title' H'l funds have been used to . 
expand teacher-initiated. pi 1 ot pVojec^tsr^for more general use in jdls^ 
tnict operations^. Federal ' grants als^ served hs "s^tart-up" funds for 
new teaching practices, m'any of. which iresquiredv sut/st ant ial initiaU 
iriivestment in hardware or staff development. * In many cases, however, 
federal grantS.were significant because they, bestowed legitimacy on ' 
local projects, g^ve them the ^aur^i of "special status," and provided 
some measure of "protection" politically controversial or peda-. 
gogically untested educational practices. ^ . 1 

Yet the record of the«way school districts used federal grants, 
is spotty. Many projects were started simply for^/rhe purpose of re- 
ceiving federal largesse and, as far as we could tell, without^ any 
real intention to deal with local problems.^ The result of this be- 
havior, which we call opportunism^ was^ predictable; opportunistic 
projects were usually poorly implemented and almost always disappeared 
with the last federal ch^ck. Projects taken seriously by district 
officials and schot^^l stiarf generally avoided the non-implementation^ 
typical of opportunistic projects. But even effective implementation 
did not always mean achievement of the longer-term federal objective 
or promoting stable change in local practices. Tjj^ end of federal 
funding generally resulted in a reduction of resources for most proj- 
ects, particularly expensive ones. For example, innovations that had 
used soft money to reduce the student-to-adult ratio (^.g., by hiring 
aidesf) were cut back to live within the district budget. ^Many di^- ^ 
tricts complained of insufficient resources to carry on project activi- 
ties and to make necessary replacement of project staff. But financial 
difficulties involved questions of budgetary allocations that. could' 
have been foreseen and planned for from the project *s inception. .How- 
ever, few d>stricts in our sample adequately prepared themselves for 



sustaining or spreading th'e changes resulting from even successfully 
ilnplemiented projects. ' ..^.'^^ 

. In sumr^ary, federal funds can stiw^lafe the adoption of projects 
that are generally in accord with riational priorities. But adoption " 
assiires neither effective implementation' nor/long-rQn continuation.; 
A new^Tunding strategy is neecl^ed if federal grants are to signifi- 
cantly affect those local choices and'^coadi tions ^hat d/ternj/ne the , 
imp^emen^ation^-and , continuation of planned change efforts. - 

^'Tectiriical assistance^ the third missing input, ste^rts from a 
.correct premise--school districts need^^TieTp. However, \ the various 
federal programs generally have fail edl^o provide relevant assistance 
or have given the right assistance' in the wrong way. For instance, 
some assistance has been natjrowly technical and overly detailed, ^ ^ 
usually because it essentially tried to replicate Success that occurred 
elsewhere. This excessive specificity did not help local project 
Staff, who either dismissed the "assistance" or found it unworkable. 
The underlying problem ih this approach to technical assistance 
resembles difficulties er^cjurite^ed in the technocratic approach: the 
innovation Is thought^of as a product rather ttj^. as a process re- 
quiring adaptation. * ^ 

Another related problem concents how ass^istance Hfas been given. 
For example, outside experts have often been hired with federal funds. 
However, our research shows that. outside experts were typically ig- 
nored as being too abstrttct or too unaware of local problems. Even 
when teachers saw them or other forms of outside assistance as rele- 
vant, the local staff tended to rely so heavily^on these "iTiputs" that 
they were unable to adapt the project^fc© ^:heir own needs. In short, 
federally supported assistance efforts often were ineffective because 
they did not deal in an adaptive way with the concrete problems facing 
local staff. Insof^ as assista^jce remains an "input," rather than an 



integrate^l component of the implementation proG^s^it cannot Achieve 
tTO educational improvement that federal planners anticipate. 



Se^, f^. Bermaft,. M. W- McLaughlin, i^LraZ Programs Supporting 
^Educatioyial Change^.. Vol. VII.\ Factors effecting Implementation and 
Continuation, R- 1 589/7-HEW, April 1977^^ ' 



^ /'Assumption 3: Impvovinr] Educational Performance ^HehjAtreJi^ a 

Project Focuiu Jt i^ry aaawned that reform can best be ^chfeved 
by promoting projects of an cxperiyrienifilj trial ^ ^demons tration,, 
or categoric^'il nat\ira. In light ^of' the relatively\'l0i} per'cen-^ge.^ 

« » ifhat federal fur-^di: vcpresey^t of local dnd^^at'^' school rex^ehdi^- - . 

■• . turcs^ some poliau-y]akcrs, belieue t^le> federal' government can 

maxtmtze tts leveragjo o>l' the. nation^ s schdol, districts by con- 
* cehtr^ating federal aid on dis(^r'ete^ pro jects/<xyid' spreading federal 
resources as wi'delu (arid as politiCatlij ^ representatively \ as" ^ 
^possible, . TJie federal project focus is 'presumed td haue'.ithree 
advantages': (Ij,- the., targets of categortcal programs are^^ore 
Likely to benefit from' th^ s^unnces^ '(2) project change of a 
narrow nature appears more feasible than systemic .change in . ^ - 
school districts J and (3) improvement ift school performance is 
best aecomplisluud by at ta^'^king each discrete problem (equal 
opportunity , reading j etc, ) independently because problems of 
{jchooliyig (consist of^disarete^ identifiable is sud's, ^.y 

Both the technocratic and the missing inputs approaches typically 
had a project focus. Thus, their inadequacies obscured the serious 
di1)ficul ties implied by relying on projects as the vehic1e--typicany ^ 
the c?nZ?/vehic1e--for.. change. Rather than reiterating the difficulties 
inherent in a technocratic or missing inputs. approach, the following 
discussion considers only effectively implemented projects and examines 
why the project aVproach usuaMy did not satisfy federal goals. 

The Change ^gent study found that effectively implemented projects 
were often not continued after the end of federal "seed money." Dis- 
tricts start projects for many reasons--e.g. , to solve an educational 
problem, to take advantage of the availabil i ty of extra, t^ii^ , to . 
relieve pol itical pressure from local constituents, or to accommodate 
staff desires. Whatever the initial reasons are,^ district officials 
must take a variety of steps to assure the project's survival when the 
federal funding period closes. In particular, they have to' make the 
project pari; of the loc^^system'scr that it-is not vulnerable to budget 
cuts, changes iji pol(iTical pressures, oV, pers()nnel turnover. Most 
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districts in the Change Agent sample did not take the necessary actions 
consequently, many projects--ev.en highly successful ones-^were short- 
lived. The problem of sustaining change in educational practices thuB 
depends on the willingness and capability of the-school syjstem, not 
simply on the project's resources or personnel. 

A second deficiency of the project focus arises from the 'lloose- 
coupling" of school systems. Change in one aspect of schools or of 
schooling can occur withput affecting other aspects. For example, 
Title I projects providing remedial help in elementary school may have 
no effect on cfracti^es in junior high school, even ^though the Title I- 
children are stil 1 disadvantaged and still underachieving. Similarly, 
projects dealing with one aspect of the curriculum may have little to 
do with other aspects. Moreover, a successful p^roject in one school 
usually does not influence other practices in other rschools,. In short, 
many targeted projects are partial attacks on problems that require 
broader treatments, and a project focus can exacerbate the tendency " 
for change to be isolated and*^ thus' more or less random within school 
districts. 

Ironically, a third difficulty with* the project focus is ^ineffi- 
ciency, ^Proponents of the project focus a^gue tha.t a concentrated 
effort economized on personnel. andVesources {as well as, providing an 
accountable and aemons^able product). However, tfie Change Agent 
stu^y found thatl^staff^ and regular l^se of'^^l^sj^ 

trict specialists were associated with effective implementation and » 
coTjt^nuation of change efforts. These factors are, however, most 
efficiently supplied i^y the district's development of its capability 
to service many projects^ rather than by each project individually. 
Yet we found few districts that: had seriously invested in staff devel-- 
opment and specialists. They tended instead to^jperly on dQ*1ng|out* 
s^eci^ project resources, which were usually inadej^/ate to coji^ 
both the capital and continuing costs of st^lf-l^rf^elopment; or, they ^ 
sought^outside funding, which seldom was available. . The result^ was 
that federally funded projects created a demand for staff development 
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and specialists, but neither the projects nor the districts generally 
provided adequate support. Tjie result was ineffective project imple- 
mentation and a short proj^ half-life. 

These arguments do ncA imply that alT projects should be eliminated 
in favor of, for example, fgeneral aid. Categorical' projects can serve 
an important politi*cal function in school districts, and non-categorical 
innovative projects can help stimulate grass-roots change. But they 
need-to be buttressed by systemic ^or institutional level assistance. 
Thus far, federal policy has done little to help develop the institu- 
tional capacities of school districts. 

In Nummary, federal policy generally has followed one or more 
faulty assumptions implied by technocratic, missing inputs, or project 
approaches. These misconceptions resulted in f/olicy guidelines and 
procedures that, however well intended, simply failed, to produce con- 
sistent educational improvement. / "^X 



POOR MACRO IMPLEMENTATION 

The district-level implementation discussed above can be called 

9 f 

micvo -implementation. Implementation alscJ^*Tnvolves carrying out 
federal policy from the time it becomes law unti'Uyfederal guidelines 
and practices are established that affect local school tlistrict opera- 
tions. We call this federal level process macro-implementation ^ which 
i5 the subject of this section and a third source of federal policy 
ineffectiveness. Macro-implementation of federal education policy in- 
volves both OE's administrative efforts and the relationships with 
other levels of government in. the educati.onal policy system--in partic- 
ular, with the states. The past decade's record in Bfeth areas-- 
administration and intergovernmental relations--deraonstrates severe 
implementation problems. ' 

The administrative problems that/have plagued implementation at 
the federal level reflect the incremental, disjointed, arjd almost 
apolc^etic fashion in which federal education policy has been made in 
the past ten years or so. Federal goals and objectives typically have 
been articulated in a series of disparate (and sometimes ephemeral) 
categorical programs. The institutional structure charged with 
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implementing these programs, USOE^ reflects this program fragment^ticm. 
USOE's organization comprises a series of fragmented fiefdoms that are 
not coordinated and sometimes actually work at cross purposes. 

This legislative history, coupled with the absence of an "inte- 
grating mechanism" or coordinating unit at the federal level, has 
resulted in programs that neither butid on the' experience of past 
initiatives, nor reinforce the activities and goals of other federal 
education, efforts. Such compartmental ization is not only inefficient' 
(i.e., staff in many programs are worrying about similaih issues such 
as staff training), but it also has fostered the perceptioji among 
state and local practitionep of federal priorities as disjointed and 
ephemeral ^ • 

Administrative effectiveness at the federal level has also been 
hampered by overemphasis on matters of administrative control. Federal 
fascination with administrative control and ovfersiaht has created at 
least two serious obstacles to effective USOE program implementation. 
One, it has meant that USOE staff have been. so embroiled in the day- 
to-day operation and oversight of administrative machinery that they 
have had. little |:ime to attend to broader (and substantively more 
important) program issues. Bushels of required state and local evalua- 
tions, for example, arrive at USOE but busy program staff rarely have 
time to examine even a representative sample. Even specially commis- 
sioned ^federal studies, issue papers and task force reports remain 
unread and so cannot influence the direction of federal policy or 
program management. 

?f — 

Local practitioners cite, for^example, the seemingly conflicting 
objectives and guidelines of ESEA Title VII Bilingual Projects and the 
Office of Civil Ri^its'in their efforts to ensure equity in lot^l 
education practices (see R-1589/6-HEW). Or, participants in the NIE- 
supported Teachers'. Centers express bewilderment ^nd concern at their 
apparent disenfranchisement under the regulations^ of the new OE- 
administered Teacher Center program. 
** 

See Martha Derthick, The Influence of Federal Grants, Harvard 

University Press, Cambridqe, Massachusetts, 1970. 
★** 

One veteran USOE official commented that ,things. have gotten 
so bad that we have actually considered hiring someone to come i.n and 
read these reports and tell us what is in them--what they recommend." 
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USOE staff absorption with administrative oversight also has 
reinforced the relative isolation of federal managers from the reality 
of program operations.- This isolation undoubtedly has contributed to 
the unrealistic assumptions and expectations discussed previously, and 
compounded the lack of trust that characterizes relations with state 
and local e'ducation agencies. For example, many practitioners believe 
federal policies are inappropriate ir> large part because "they don't 
under,stand what our situation is." , 

'Another characteristic of federal policy that sometimes impairs 
state and local implementation is its emphasis on uniformity. Although 
uniform administration of grants and programs has a cle^r political and 
bureaucratic rationale, there are costs in terms' of federal policy ef- 
fectiveness. For example, these policies typically are calibrated on 
the "lowest common denominator", more effective state and local agencies 
are penalized; less effective agencies, on the other hand, have little' 
incentive to strengthen theii;- operations. For example, at least two 
spates were compelled to scrap their own (more progressive) comprehensive 
planning initiatives .in order to comply with the guidelines issued for 
the administration of ESEA Title IV. Similarly, the present debate 
over the proposed handicapped legislation suggests that the' present 
guidelines conflict in some respects with existing practices in some 
of the more progressive states. For example, Massachusetts has insti- 
tuted legislation intended to curb negative labeling of children, and 
thus the categorical identification of special service children, a 
P.L. 94-142, however, requires states to report eligible children by 
type of handicap. Florida is also a case in point, wh6re the federal 
formula contained in P.L. 94-T42 works at cross-purposes with the state 
formula for providing services to the handicapped. There is alsd 
evidence that Title I requirements have suppressed the development of 
state and local compensatory education programs--namely, some state 
and local officials believe th^t the headaches and inefficiencies 
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Inherent present Title I "cormingl ing" restrictions would be too 
great if they started their own programs. Standardization of federal 
policies also has led to inappropriate policies. Staff of bilingual 
programs in the West and Southwest, for"* example, have long complained 
that the federal regulations were written with the East in mind and 
hence are not relevant to the quite different bilingual population in 
their areas. ^ ^ * 

In summary, certain federal -level administrative practices--some 
the result of political necessity and legislative mandate--have operate'd 
to impair implementation of federal- education ^licies at the state and 
Jocal levels. 

CONCLUSION ' 

The ineffectiveness of the past decade *s >eform efforts can be 
traced^ to three general sources at the '^federal level --unreal istic 
expectations, misconceptions about LEA and SEA behavior^ and macro- 
level implementation difficulties. Although we discussed these prob- 
lems separately, they occurred together so that each difficulty exacer- 
bated the others. In a larger sense, these difficulties, either 
separately or taken together, imply a more basic concern: the federal r 
role in improving the performance of the complex American educational 
system needs .rethinking. 
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III. REORIENTING FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL POLICY . 

A/general challenge confronting federal planners is to develop 
more realistic expectations about the limits as well as the possibili- ^ 
ties af federal policy, to establish better assumptions about SEA and 
LEA change processes, and to implement federal prog^rams more effectively. 
More fundamentally^, these changes imply an important reorientation of 
the federal role in improving educational perfopro§nce, which should 
begin with a clear undejstanding of existing relationships among 
federal, state, and local educational agencies. 
^ - Accordingly, this chapter draws on research evidence to propose 
premises about the structure and behavior of LEAs and S^As that are 
relevant to federal change efforts. The premises identify both leverage 
points and constraints for federal policy. ^They constitute operational 
principles that could be used in constructvng federal programs. This 
chapter also recommends, on this. basis, new federal programs or modifi-' 
cations of existing^ ones. The recommendations are guidelines for policy 
designers, but do not deal with specifics tha# emerge^ from legislating, 
administering, and implementing policy. We hope that^tjijs essay will 
convince the reader that a different point of view about: the relation- 
ships among federal, state, and local Educational agencies is needed 
and is feasible. 

OPERATIONAL PRINCIfLES ABOUT SCH03L DISTRICTS ANP STATE> EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES ' . ' ' 

The Change Agent study as well as other research over the last 
decade has developed empirical hypotheses about the way school districts 
respond to change efforts. Four propositions best. summarize th-is 
research: • 

1. Local ism . Local decisions and conditions, influenced only 
indirectly by federal policies, determinevthe outcomes of change ef- 
forts. The primary factors affecting outcomes, besides the abilities 
and motivations of students, are: 
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0 the abilities and motivations of teachers- 

0 participation of teachers in project decisions 

0 staff assistance dnd development strategies employed by 

the district *^ ^ 

0 leadership of school principals and project direg^ors 
0 district support for the change effort 
.0 district management capacity ^ 

Federal po^cy has to influence these factors in order to improve 
educational performance. . ^ ^ ^ 

2. Critigjij Stages in Local Change Process , w Federal policy has 
typically focused on providing incentives for the adoption of change^' 
efforts, ^&t^ the loclil chang§ process consists of two additional stages 
that a^re pivotal to'both short- and 1on^-run educational outcomes. The 
three states are mobilization (whic)l includesadoption), implempntativn 
and institutionalikation, Motrflization is jfmportaQj^ because unless th^ 
school district undertakes a problem-solving type of. planning and gene- 
rates broad-based support at the outset, the change effort is likely to 
be half-hearted and short-lived. Implementation matters because educa- 
tional outcomes ultimately depend od how teachers carry out ctiange ef-r 
forts in their classrooms; In^i tutional iza'tioiV, which is the stage 
when a change effort becomes' a standard part of di^tric^ operations, 
is^pivotal because chan^ efforts^ even successful ones, tend to dis-* 
appear. Federal policy egfuld increase its influance on educational 
outcomes if it could posif/^el^ affect atl these stages, not^just the 
first. > 

3. School Districts Vary in Institutional fIStivation and Capacity 
Variability across' school districts has long been appreciated, but its 
most significant aspects have not been recognized. Federal policy 
stmewhat takes variability into account by adjusting otherwise ui^iform 
formulas for such parameters as size, number of students of a certain 
type, etc. -Beyond these numbers, however, the district's management 
capacity and motivations are the main institutional featur^ 'affecting 
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district educationaT^performance. To influence these features which 
vary cons^iderably amorig apparently comparable districts, federal policy 
may have to pursue differentiated strategies, either directly or 
throiigh SEAs. . / ' 

4. School Districts^Need Adaptive Irnl5T^mentation Asststgnce T^^ 
School, districts need assistance to make chaiige efforts work; however, 
such assistance should avoid the mistakes of .the past decade*s technical 
assistance with its reliance on technology, inputs, and projects. In- 
stead, assistance should be broader gauged and include: 

0 Systemic focus— the'^ 0(^] school district (not the individual 
teacher, school, or prpject* alone), .should be the "target" of 
implementation assistance; it shou|d focus on general issues 
5 of the management of change, not simply'on discrete problems 

' . such as reading* scoiies. . - 

0 ^ont£nz^i?ig'— implemerftation assistance should be offered an a 

steady basis. ^ * ' 
0 PractitioneV'bdsed — local or regional resource personnel should 

provide implementation assistance. ' \/ 
0" Procff^S'Oviented — implementation assistance should support 
local efforts to identify and carry out solutions, rather 
than importing solutions from outside; it should not co-opt^ 
^^opportunities for local* personnel to "learn-by-doing. " 

These four premises described on pp. 18T?0--local^i'sm7 stages of 
change, district var^'abi 1 i ty , and adaptive implementation assistances- 
direct attention to inadequacies in federal policy. For example, they 
suggest that local adoption of projects should not be the sole federal 
policy focus; that^iinproving the change process within School districts 
should take precedence over past federal concern with improving educa- 
t\qj^ products; that federal evaluators should expect and encourage 
the adaptation Ojf change efforts: that the federal government should 
promote local institutional demlopment in addition to more 'targeted 
prdject approaches; and that fe^ral legislation should establish ways'' 
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to pr6vide-nx)re differentiated and flexiUle support to school dis- 
tricts. In short, these premises suggest a shift in the federal role 
toward the process of educational change, which might well irapjy a 
strengthened role for state educational ageneies. ^ 

State departments of Education* are necessary partners to the . 
federal government." Both legal custom and practicality descmbe a 
major role for SEAs in interpreting federal rintent, monitoring local ^ 
projects, and providii^ guidance and assistance, y^et SEAs have been^ 
seen as the "weak link" in the federal-state-local chain of policy 
implementation. > Furthermore, federal policy has not been enough 
<:oncerned with strengthening SE^^apacity. Instead, most federal 
policies dealt with the states only incidentally (e,g.^ ESEA Titl^ I), 
or hai^e bypassed it altog^er (e.g., ESAA^ESEA Title VII, and ESEA 
Title III, Sec. 306). Federal agencies have^lninimiz^d the state role 

^because of Washington's impatience for "results," and bfecause of the 
perception that SEA involvement would impair program implementation ^ 
at the local level. In the short run, this may'be true. But,. -in. the 

' long run, any significant increase in the general effecti veness .of 
federal education policy is likely to depend on the extent to which 
SEAs can provide guidance and support to the LEAs. Specifically, we 
believe federal policy should be based on the following" operational 
princfples: . w 



1 . SEAs Are Best Suited to Influence and to Provid e Opp ortune 


Assistance to LEAs . Despite Significant weaknesses among 

SEAs, they/are better suited than federal agencies to supply 

^ • 'i 

support/a'nd assistance of the type implied by the preceding 

premises about school distr^iicts. Federal policys should make 

more and more use of SEAs< 



SEAs Vary in Their Administrative Capacity . State departments 
of education diTfer^(;i^ their administrative capacity as well 
as in their motivation to implement federal policy or to in- 
fluence school district behavior. As we discussed, however, 
federal policy generally treats^the States iiniforirily, which 
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seems both ineffective and inefficient. Federal policy 
should develop differentiated strategies toward SEAs. 

3 . Many SEAs Require Further Administreetive Development , Al - 
though SEA administrative development has progressed rapidly 
since 1965, many state departments remain ineffectual in 
influencing.l'EAs. Unless this situation changed, increased 
federal reliance on state implementation will be futile. 
Federal policy should aim to improve SEAs' administrative 
capacity. ^ 
. * . 

Although the above premise? support the recent federal^ policy of 
greater reliance on states, they imply a stronger role for SEAs thj^n 
federal legislation now contemplates. Indeed, taken together with^ 
the/principles about school district behavior, they suggest a basic \ 
orientation of federal policy.' ^ 
These principles point in the direction of a flexible federal 
role tNat/^ms to facilitate state and local change efforts, rather 
than control them. Tbe^ong-term goal# would b% to promote a situation 
in which more scho|)l districts and state liepartments develop the in- - 
stitutional capacity to improve their owr performance. Thus, icte^lly^ 
federal assistance would diminish over time,- and the much needetj/ fed- 
eral leadership would be exercised by setting national priorities and 
by strengthening the natural linkages among school districts and ^ 
amon^ SEAs. 

State activity also would have to be morje flexibl e h^d respon- v^' 
sive to local neeJs' and conditions than it has been. Indeed, the 
ability of the states to nurture school district development would be 
the key t^ long-teri^ prospects for educational improvement^ Despite the 
strides staf^es have made over the past decade, few SEAs are presently cap- 
able of handling a more substantive role in assisting districts. It would 
thus appear that federal educational policy should aim to strengthen 
the administrative capacity of SEAs (without making them agents of the 
federal gov^ment within an unrecepti ve'state government). The 

~^ * \' < 

It is nVt unusual for SEA officials in charge of specif ic federal 

programs (e.g.> Title I) to use federal Singulations as a means of re- 
maining independent from their chiet state school officers or. legislatures 
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e)^ercise of federal leadership would lie in fostering ^nterdependent- 

rather than either autonomous or hierarchical --retetionships a^jiong 

federal, st^ite, and local levels so that tRfe inevitable bargaining and 

conflict ^fnong these actprs cou1((| be conducted within a cooflerative 

framework. 

RECOMf^ENDATIONS ' " \ \^ 

Coopenatfve federalism cannot be mandated, but only achieved by 
an evol utionan^u-process comprised of specific, mostly incremental 
changes, to the existing educationaj system. Concerted federal change 
efforts hold the possibility of improving the perf orma nce of the educa- 
tional system in the short term aloag^^the following lines: 

' 0 local staff's ability to implement change it 
0 LEAs management * 
0 SEAs' administrative capacity 
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0 links among LEAs, SEAs, and federal agencies 
0 OE's administrative capacity 



le remainder of this essay offers four recormiendations aimed at 
strenjjthening federal policy in each of the above areas;, they all con- 
sist oi(, ^incremental change's that could be implemented without massive 
infusions of addi tiot;^a^T federal funds. _ 

The first recommendation, an Area Cooperatives Program, is some- 
what experimental, although it is consistent with the findings of the 
Change Agent Study. It aims to satisfy the need for more effective - 
and efficient local implementation assistance and, at the same time, 
tp enhance the natural linkages among school districts. The second 
recommendation, District-Based' Professional Growth Program, proposes 
a way^to promote districts ' long-run capacity to improve their educa- 
tii^nal performance. The third recommendation involves revisions of 
ESEA Title'^IV, and offdhs a series of steps to strengthen the adminis- 
trative capacity of S^s as well as furthering a^ more differentiated, 

J- J 
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For an extended discussion of cooperative federalism, see HJj 
Seidman, Politics y (Fruition and Power: The Dynamics of Federal Om^" 
ization^ Oxford Universi ty Pres^, ^ew York, 1970; and J. L. Sundquist, 
Making ' Ffideralism Work, The Broo1<ir\gs Institution, Washington, D.C., 
1964. 'S \ 
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^dependent, relationship between federal and state 'agencies. The 
final recommendationf which deals with federal administrrati ve pro- 
. cedures, suggests a relaxation ofs some federal regulatrxDhs as a means 
Nof improving the efficiency of federal po1icy(^d fq^te^'jing better 
relations among the different levels in the educationa^system. 

Reconmendation^fl : The federal govevrment should establish an. 
Area Cooperatives Progrojn that would assist school (ivetricts ' 
the irrfplpmentation of a broad ..spectrum-^ of federal programs (e,g, y 
Title I OJ^ Tiile VII o^ ESEA) ^ state r^orm efforts (e,g, ^ changes 

^ in school finan.cing y in early childhood education^ or in spenial 
y education) y and loco'' change efforts (e,g,'y desegregation, ov 
^adjustments to enrollment decline). ' The Area Cooperatives would 

^ be staffed by practitioners on '^leave'^ from school districts within 
a regional cluster. The program would be funded by the , federal 
government hnd administered by the States who wpujA help establish 
the Area Coop^atives and ensure that they follow a set of^rin- 
ciples discussev. below. % : ^. 

The most effective form of assistance to l*cal school personnel 
appears to be practitioner-based assistance offered by peers who are 
familiar with the problems and particularities of school systems. Yet, 
despite the presence^ of some talented staff in virtually every district, 
teachers and administrators are seldom able to help colleagues in their 
own district or nearby. Federal support for Area Cooperati ves--centers 
serving a consortia of districts--c6uld allov^ practitioners to pool 
their experiences and to learn new skills together. Indeed, a peer- 
based regional cooperative appears' uniquely able (a) to draw on local 
expertise cheaply, and (b) to provide "crisis" aid as well as regular 
assistance to member districts. 



TheSproposed Area Cooperatives differ from the Regional Labora- 
tories and Centers in a number of important ways: (1) they are staffed 
by practitioners; (2) they are geared to the needs of a rfr^atively small 
area; (3) they are not concerned with the development of new practices, 
but with the provision of assistance in areas related to day-to-day 
management concerns as well as the implementation of planned change 
efforts. ^ 
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Area Co/)peratives would not require m^$i\re fe*deica1 fundi^n^g. The 
suppdrt requi rem^'nts would be r^eTatively modest--sd1aries^ for a small 
administrative/slaff , honoraria for local staff /'6ri leave" to serve 
as consultants to the districts in^thg area, and j^^lhAs 'to sup^jort 
sabbatical leave for a small number of staff, in tFve area. '^School 
districts would pay part- of the salary of their staff assigned tj the 
Coops. Moreover, because the Area 'tooper'ati'vefi would compri^e^ loosely 
organized network of professionals in an area administrative and tr^l 
costs would ^ Ipw. Area Cooperatives would also allow school dist^^s 
to take advantage of economies of sccKlje vn personnel servic^. For 
example, district curriculum specialists can no longer be supported by 
many districts in light of^student enrollment decline. The Area Co-, 
^operatives could facilitate pooling of these valuable resources. 

Area Cooperatives, in addition to b^ing more efficient, would be 
.more likely, to provide assistance effectively because they would take 
advantage of existing talent and be attuned to local conditions, /f^ar- , 
ticipating' districts could receive continuing assistance that could be | 
extended through the critical periods of implem^ntatiorj^. Moreover, 
the Area Cooperatives are consonant With long-ferm-objecti ves of local 
capacity building and s.o can be tied to other such policy initiatives, 

V "irk 

piirticularly staff development and comprehensi ve,.planning. In short. 



Presumably school districts also could reduqe their reliance' on 
expensive consultants, who often are paid for by federal funBs. 

• Area Cooperatives also offer the ppportunity to establish a new 
career path' for school district personnel . Tfie/decline in^student en^ 
rollment experienced by many school districts has necessitated a re- 
duction in teaching and administrative personnel, and concomitantly 
has altered traditional career patiif in many school districts. New 
positions in the central office or new principalships si^nply aVe not / 
available and w^ll not be available in the foreseeable future.^. Not . 
only are the^number of present staff positions ^effectively frozfen, 
they also typically, are occupied by young individuals brought into the 
district,, or promoted quickly upward^ during the recent period of ex- 
pansion. Thus, retirement is unlikely to create job openings in the 
middle- or upper-managemen't level. As a re5ult, many vrce principals 
cannot hope to move ud to a principalship, ,and classroom teachers who 
expected to move into a central office resource position, must be con- 
tent with their present situation. Area service centers^ could be 
utilized to provide "sabbaticaV experience for district'^j&iaff , as well 
as to staff the center on a rotating basis with teachers otj adminis- 
trators "on l^ave. " 
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Area Cooperatives seem suited Ifo provide th^^ype of adaptive imple- 
rnpntation assistance so lacking in tod^y' s -educational system. 

vThe federal legislation a\}^kw'{zmg Area Cooperatives should 
establish guidelines that^states wbuM adapt to their own conditions^ 
nn administering the program. OuV research- suggests the following 
•oad features should be im:orpX)rated into federal guidelines: 




Area Cooperatives sp<m]6 be administered aS^-a separate and 
distinct pvoavan with vvesovibpd funding levels. State an'd 
local "educators emphasize. the Importance , of protecting 
service centers* funding; instead of making them an add-on 
to Other programs. For example,, state* officials point to 
the experience of the Title ill supplementary centers and 
services as an illustration of tHfe difficulty of reserving ' 
adequate funds when the leveVof funding for the centers is 
left to the discretion of the states. Only a few states 
|.e.g., Oregon, New York, Texas, and Colorado) were able to 
^ut enough money into the Title III. centers to make them 
useful to practitioners. (The centers in these states, in- 
cidentally, have thrived even after Tit^e III funding ended. ) 
*In other states, political considerations 'dictated that the 
centers be starved so that Title III funds could be dis- 
tributed to as many school districts as possible. ..School 
personnel therefore beVieve that it would be hard to protect 
funds provided to the local school district for area centers. 
One practitioner predicted: "We'd just gobble it upVin 
general salaries."^ , / * 



Although thjs essay del iberately avoids making specific leigis- 
lative proposals,' it would be appropriate to point out several alterna- 
tive waTys in whq^ch an Area Cooperatives program could be funded. One 
possibility^would be to update the Title III Centers by establishing 
the Area Cooperatives as part of ESEA, Title IV. C. If this legislative 
mechanism were used, then the Area Cooperatives should be a categovinal 
component of Title IV with protected funds. (The reasons for making 
them. categorical rather than left to the discretion of the States are 
the same as those indicated above foran independent program.) However, 
an independent program would be preferable to incorporating Area Co- 
operatives into Title IV because Title IV is associated with "change 
agent" type projects, whereas the Area Cooperatives ought to provide 
assistance to school districts fora^wide spectrum of problems. 
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Although Area Cooperatives would necessarily be affiliated 
with sta^te governments, they should have no' regulatory funcHon— 
i.e-, they should collect no- data for state evaluation nor help 
the state in making^'decisions about programs. They should only 
provide assistance to sx:hoo1 districts. When some states used 
Title III Service Centers, for example, to do summative evalu- 
atpns , considerable^ tlistrust. developed between school districts > 
and the Title III Service center -staff , whjch blocked real 
communication and assistance. Similarly^ SEA efforts to assist , 
local school districts often have failed because local school 
persohnel felt they^could neither be candid about their problems 
nor allow. SEA/officials to observe tliem go* through the trial 
and error process that significant change requires. To provide 
effective implementation assistance, /Area Cooperatives would 
have t&^create a cl ijnate' that encourages open exchange among . 
participants. Fedisjral legislation should prohibit regulatory 
functions for the Area Cooperatives that might pr^eveni the 
development of this climate. . \ . ' 

Area Cooperatives should offer comprehensive services. The 
assistance capabilities of service centers should range from ^ 
specific curriculum advice to general assistance^ the man- 
agement of change. (Many observers blame the failure of some 
early Title III centers on their narrow and exclusive fogus on-- 
curriculum and the absence of generalist "change agents.") It 
is important that subject matter specialists also be proficient 
in school district management and in the implementation of 
change. Michigan aims to do this, for example, by requiring 
that its state-level program specialists rotate between pro- 
grams. This enables staff to remember broader system issues - 



system 

and concerns as' they w^rk to carry out specific ^|||^arhmatic 
assistance ' ^ ^ ^ 

|\rea Cooperatives should have a broad-based governance structure.^ 
Many district and state efforts to establish service centers 
^ fo/ district staff have been thwarted because teachers perceived 



them as "administrators' projects" aimed at them, not as 
resources set up for them. In addition, these centers often 
failed to^ of fer services that teachers thought were important 
or appropriate. As a result, teachers ignored these centers. 
Moreover, different actors in/a school district have different 
views about the needs and interests that a service center 
should meet. A center governance structure that incorporates 
the^e varying perception^ is more likely to receive the sup- 
' port and commitqient from all participants. 

5. Area Cooperatives should provide for the nep^ds of a%ninis- 
trators as well as teachers-. The critical role of middle 
management is a recurring theme in research on^planned change 
and school district behavior. Yet, administrators typically 
are neglected in ^i^orts to address the professional develop- 
ment needs of distr^ict staff. Administrators as well as / 
t^^chers need assistance in developing problem-solving skl^l Is 
'and implementing their plans and decisions- 



' The five elements above are essential to an effective federal 



policy in support of Ar6a Cooperatives. In addition, the following 
ideas merit consideration for federal policy, although research an<i 
exoerience have not yet fully demonstrated their utility: 

■ ■ . ■ ■ ■. • A 

0 Area Cooperatives should "sell" their services to member 
school districts. Texas Service Centers and some Northwest 
Regional Laboratory progra[ns have required districts to buy 
a "subscription" to receive services. This requirement that 
local school districts pwrc^^as^ 'services has promoted high 

' district commitment and has-'led center staff to tailor ser- 

vices to the expressed needs and interests of their "clients" 

^ , (rather than according to what center staff^bel ieve districts 
"ought to need"). ^ 
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However, this strategy may be counterproductive in a time of 
declining. enrollment and consequent budget crises. Ironically, even 
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0 Area Cooperatives should be tied *in with the National Dif- 
fusion Network (NDN). . the activities of state facilitators 
^ funded by the MDN appear to be^ very' successful judging by the 

^ opinions of local and state educators. The facilitators are 
able to provide local school personnel with an important out- 
side (peer) perspective and to^ assist them in handling the 
broad isystem issues of management and planning. The programs 
disseminated by the facilitator often serve as vehicles for 
the facilitators „and -local personnel, to start addressing the 
more fundamental problems , and concerns of the local school ^ 
system. Tying the state facilitator;net)york to the Area Coops 
would give state facil itators a "home"'^afid also add the broad 
experience of a "change agent" to the center staff. The facili- 
tator's broader network contacts .Would also provide^ a .1 ink 
between Area Cooperatives within^a state and NDN nationwide 
activities. 

0, The federal government should offer seminars and training 
:'i sessionsN^or the Cooperative's staff. State and local prac- 
. titioners who advocate federal support of .Area Cooperatives 
believe the federal' government has an important, function^to 
play.. They fee,l that federal level staff are in a^yhique 
^position to facilitate a national level exchange of informa- 
tion and ideas. Furthermore, federaV support for seminars and 
trainqng sessions could afford an^ oppoftunity to develop common 
■ ^ purpose ^d .standards or a measure or uniformity and agreement 
that, as the pa^t decade so clearly demonstrates, cannot be 
legislated. ' 

though local schooV district^D^rsonnel most need implementation assis- 
ta'nte and help in, th6 management of change duriilg ^ period of retrench- 
ment (becausemistakes and inefficiencies are more .easily absorbed 
during a tfme of 'growth and expansion) , these are precisely the services- 
that are most likely to be trimmed as "nice but not essential " during 
a 'budget crunch.''. Consequently , - requiring local subscription to support 
the Cooperative' s activities may s-^rve to hamper its viability, at 
least in the shotrt run. • ^ 
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Recommendation 2: The federal government .should establish a 
Disirict-bdsed Professional sGroUth Prbcjram to improve so'hool 
districts^ oapacittj to -provide staff 'development on a. regular 
basis. The federal ' government would pay for it, and. the States^ 
as administrators y° would arrange funding ^ award, and evaluation 
procedures bailed on federal guidelines. 

Federal support and leadership in local staff development would 
provide leverage ^r federal efforts to improve educational effective- 
ness. Many teachers^ become less effective in tl^eir classroom as their 
length^of tenure in the district incre-ases. Our research indicates 
that teachers are most productive in approximately their third to 
sixth year erf teaching. After that point, the "best" teachers seem 

..to level off in effectiveness, as does the "average" teacher. This 
implies that teachers need a new kind of professional development 
experience after five to seven years of teaching in order to maintain 
tKeir level of productivity and to continue to grow. ^ , . 

Moreover, the success^ of a^ new practice (or, indeed, of a tra- 
ditional method) depends less on the inherent merit of the techfiology 
than it does on the skills and commitment of the user. Yet teachers 
oftfen have teen inadequately trained to deal with innovative teaching ' 
approaches. Indeed, it has become apparent that 'the architects of 
federal "change agent" programs grossly underestimated the magnitude 
of teacher training or retraining necessary for the successful imple- 
mentation of federal programs. For example, lack of appropriately 
trained teachers has been a major stumbling block in programs such as 
Title VII Bilingual Projects or Title I projects for the disadvantaged. 
In addition,' such programs as Cat^eer Educatijin, Right to Read, and 
Title Iir have suffered from inadequate te^^r training components. 
As a result, many federally funded projects have been less effective 
than planners hoped--not because of "resistance," "inadequate fundi/ig," 

»or "inadequate materials," but because staff did- not have the training" 
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See P. Berman, M. W. McLaughlin, Federal Programs Supporting 
^Edi{c:ati>onal Change, Vol. VII: Factors Affecting Implementation and. 
\;ontinuation, R-T 589/r-HEW, April 1977. 
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necessary for them to implement the new procedures or to. sustain these 
practices once federal funding terminated. 

In short, researc^h indicates that' local staff development activi- 
\ties could 5ignif icantly improve the effectiveness of teachers and the 
implementation of local reform efforts. The federal government could 
exercise significant leadership in staff dpelopment because (a) the 
in-service workshops or other staff development^ progrartis offered by 
most districts rarely meet c»*^itical growth needs of teachers and ad- 
ministrators, and in fact, have sometimes been counterproductive, and 
(b) staff development will probably be given short shrift by school - 
districts in a time of declining enrollments and conWquent fiscal 
pressure. 

We believe the- proposed District-bas,ed Professional Growth Program 
should be funded as a new federal program administered. by the States. • 
However, -other funding strategies could' be pursued. One pptioff would 
b^ to designate' a categorical ten percent set-aside in the present 
Title IV. C program. Jhis strategy., which has the political advantage 
of being an add-on to existing legislation, has. serious disadvantages. 
A Title,. IV administrative home would tend to structure local and st^te 
staff development efforts as "innovative projects" "funded by temporary 
federal "seed money"; in contrast, the .District-based Professional Growth 
Program ought to aim for systemic change within '^^^or = district:, that 
could become a long-term .growth activity servicincj - nff for a wide 
.variety of needs. 

A , second funding option would be to impose a staff development \^ 
"tax" on federally supported "Change Agent" [Programs , e. q. , Title I, 
Title IV, Title VII, Career Education, Right to Read, and so on. This 



** * 

See P. Berman and M. W. McLaughlin, "The Management of Decline," 
Shifting Enrollment'-A Challenge for, the ''Coming Denade., U.S. Government 
Printing Office/ 1977. The exoected cut-in staffudevelopment is ironic 
because decline in student enrollment has forced many districts to re- 
duce the s^ize of their teaching and administrativ j staff. As a r^ult, 
district staffing hSs become relatively stable, and districts can^no 
longer rely on "new hires"^to impart fresh ideas and vitality.- The 
resulting rise in the\Overall level of staff experience is likely to 
depress the quality ondistrict educationa-1 services. 



strategy encourages integration of these traditionally disparate and ^- 
disjointed staff development activities with each other and with 
existing district efforts, (The staff training component of special 
projects often has only isolated and ephemeral effects because it is 
unrelated to other dis^Vict practices and is essentially a "one-time" 
activity . that cannot be continued.) Although this strategy would 
promote thef coordination and inj^egration of various staff training 
activities /at the local level,, it also has clear disadvantages. First 
of all, it tould create additional and burdensome .paperwork for local 
and state f/roject officials. Second, this strategy could encounter 
opposition from existing speg^al projept staff, who might fear that 
a joint project effort would erode their own institutional power base. 
Third, -this strategy could generate confl icts between interest groups 
concerning the allocation of the pooled resources. 

A third op^t^on, the one we favor, is the establishment of a. new 
^and distinct federaj^ projgram. The main disadvantage of a new program 
is indeed serious: it might require the allocation of additional 
resources to education. But the^erits of this approach are con- • 
siderable. First of all, a separate categorical effort in\,the area 
of staff development would provide a clear signal to state and local 
school personnel concerning federal priorities; it would imply ^t 
the federal government co" i^ers local capacity building to be a 
fundamental need. " d, < federal program for local staff deveWp- 
ment could bring r jasure of coherence to federal efforts if the 
program led to tlie/ integration of staff development concerns within 
USOE. Local arW state practitioners alike complain about the multi- 
plicity of disparate and uncoordinated federal project efforts. It 
•is unrealistic, in their view, for federal officials to expect state 
and local officials to plan comprehensively when a similar coordinated 
structure does not exist at the federal level. )' 



The federal legislation establishing the District-based Profes- 
sioVia^ Growth Program should provide guidelines that states would ^ 
adapt to their owp conditions in administering the program. ^Our 
research sug^gests that the following principles should be used to 
develop the guic|bl ines ) 

1. The states should develop procedures for insuring tha^ awards 

to school districts be used to develop the distptnt^^ capkip-ty t 
ta.provide s^taff development. The procedures, which could 
be expected to vary from state to state, would be submitted 
to the administering federal agency in a three-year State 
Plan; federal officials would be expected to assist SEAs in 
developing the plan and in revising it on a three-year basis. 

2. Administrators should be explicitly included in staff develop- 
ment programs. Although the professional, development needs of 
school district managers are no less important than those of 
the teaching staff ,ftfiey have received little attention. The 
principal is the "gatekeeper of change" and a critical influence 



The proposed program eynphasizes the- devel opment of school districts 
capacity to deliver staff development, rather than 'supporting the exten- 
sive use of teacher training institutjons or schools of education in 
local staff development programs. ?These traditional sources of staff 
development have not been included because Tocal practitioners almost 
universally believe that teacher training institutions presently offer 
neither relev^t nor opportune services. For example, one practitioner 
exhorted, "Staff development is critical: whatever you do [in designing 
new policies], keep it out of the teachers' colleges." Accordingly, 
teacher training institutions or -schools of education should be included 
in local staff development activities only at tfTe discretion of local 
practitioners. If school districts elected to use .their funds to pur- 
chase outside assistance, their purchasing power might provide a strong 
incentive for teacher training institutions to reexamine their present 
practices afid make changes in their mode of operation that would enable 
them to work more effectively with local school districts. The success- 
ful collaboration of a number of the N.LE. Teacher Centers and schools 
of Education testifies that 'this institutional arrangement can be ^ 
mutually beneficial. Unfortunately, however, practitioners believe 
that few teacher training institutions presently have either the cajia- 
city-or poin^ of view necessary to a productive partnership. 
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on .school site quality. Yet, on average, they lack general 
management skills and' the ability to create a climate that 
promotes teacher morale and professionalism. Instead, ad- 
ministrators in many scl|oa^l districts--both at the school 
site and "downtown"--often follow practices that constrain 
teacher effectiveness and contribute to the . "cal cif ication" 

observed in^teachers after their first few years on the job. 
V 

3.: Staff development efforts should have a school site component. 
District-wide workshops or trainira sessions are almost uni- 
versally seer^ by their intende'd beneficiaries as uninteresting, 

f irrelevant to their particular needs in the classroom^ and a 
general waste of time. A school site ^approach to staff develop- 
ment has the advantage of allowing staff to identify and address 
their interests, as well as the needs .particular to their stu- 
dent body and classroom. ' 

V 

Moreover, district-wide efforts often fail becaus^ in-service ^ 
sessions usual ly enrol 1 onfy one or two teachers per school, 
and participants may not receive support and encouragement 
from their school colleagues as they try to implement the new 
ideas or practices. An important component of, effective inno- ^ 
vative projects is the presence of a "critical mass"--that is,^ 
enough participants in a given site to foster-stiared learning 
and give support for their mutual enterprise. The efforts 
of isolated project staff can be hampered by the indifference 
and, at'tiPhes, the hostility of non-project staff in their 
school building. A school p|te approach can meliorate thi? 
problem. / 

A school site approach to staff ^development alsxj briny, in 
the^^incipal , which facilitates the leadership 9tvle that. 



r5ee^-17^589/4-HEW and R-1 589/7-HEW. Also see M. W. McLaughlin 
an^^P. Berman, "The Art of Retooling Educational Staff Development in 
a^eriop of Retrenchment," Edunational Leadership^ December 1977.' 

**See R-1589/2-HEW, R-1 589/3-HEW, and R-1 589/4-HEW. 
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our research suggests^ is the most effective in today's 
school climate. A principal who knows about the educational 
^ practices that interest the staff, who can help the staff in 
^ implementing these practices, and whom the staff sfees as an 
ally, is in the best position to stimulate high standards of 
school quality. 

'4. Staff developmenj; programs for a local school district should 
have joint (jov(:'r>f.an(u-. Teachers and administrators should /'' 
have equal voice in determining the nature, for^mat,, and fre- 
quency of staff development activities. Parity in this 
instance is important for at least three reasons. One, most 
district in-service or staff developrfient programs are charac- 
terized by a "top-down" style of decisionmaking that fords 
little opportunity for teachers to participate in determining 
the format or na^btr^ of the activities. As a resul t>>teachers 
tend to ignore the programs as "something pushed by downtown"-- 
as simpOy one more obligation that will probably require sub- 
stantial personal time--and, thus, they participate in only a 
ritual istiV sense. ' The participation: of teachers in the 
planning and design bfi a district staff development program' 
would contribute a senpe of "ov^/n^^hip" as well as improve 
the quality of the program. ^ 



The Change Agent Study found that teacher piirticipation in project 
decisionmaking increased the probability that a federally support 
Change Agent project would he effectively implemented. This positive 
relationship apparently was generated both by the sense of ownership 
promote d b/ participation and by the fact that teachers had a better 
sense of project problems and possible solutions. Similarly, a number 
of district officials have commented that teachers-are often more astute 
than central off ice .special ists in selecting. material appropriate for 
staff and students, and in pinpointing why a particular educational 
strategy is not fulfilling expectations. This is not to argue, however, 
that staff development programs should be entirely teacher governed. 
The involvement of administrators has important practical and motiva- 
* tional 'aspects. Our experience. with many Title III staff development 
programs clearly demonstrates that middle-levej and top-level adminis- 
trators ne^d to^be informed about and committed to the focus and ob- 
jectives, of staff development 'programs if they are to succeed or if 
their e,ffects are to be sustained. See R-1589/7-HEW. 
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5. Staff development programs should provide some vplea^e timp 
for participants. A frequent complaint of teachers is that 
'h'f th« district really cared about our in-service-i:raininq , 

* they would g.ive us time to attend the sessions." 'The issue 
of release time is important because the provision of release 
I time implies that district officials value staff development 

efforts. Teachers, then, are more likely t(/itake the programs 
seriously. Moreover, teaching requires an enormous amount of 
physical and psychic energy. It is unreal^tic to expect 
teachers to undertake significant learning or development 
activities entirely on their own time. Most teachers simply 
have not the energy "after hours" to make the experience 
meaningful. Some provis'ion of releas time is crucial if 
staff development activities are to worthwhile. 

6. .Staff development programs should coi tain wi^Uip?^? and diffpv^ 

p.yitiatpA options. People's learning needs change over tiipe, 
and everyone learns 'in different ways. The staff development 
needs of a {beginning teacher are quite different from those of 
a teacher with' five or more years of experience. The former 
requires some'thing akin -to "on-the-job training," while the 
.latter can benefit; from a professional development exnprier ^ 
that permits the synthesis of new concept^. The professional 
•development needs of administrators vary according to their 
tenure in aparticular job and their educational background. 
Effecti ve^taff development should differentiate according to 
levels of experience and responsibility and also provide a 
variety of formats--"hands-on" workshops, field trips, self- 
directed study., ^ 

The above features appear crucial to the effect fveness of a fede- 
rally supported program of staff development. The following elements 
also might be used, though research and experience have not yet^demon- 
strated their value:* 
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0 Staff development efforts should be pf^f^^r ha\^(L As the 
preceding discussion of Area Cooperatives emphasizes, use 
of outside consul tants ^an be an expensive and often counter^ 
productive practice. „ Furthermore, consultants who come from 
far away ^re often unavailable for timely follow-up. Using 
peers as resources for staff, development activities makes it 
more likely that, service,^ will be opportune. This model might 
retain the advantages afforded by "out.iue perspective" by 
explicitly tying district staff development programs to the 
activities ai.d resources of the Area Cooperatives. 

0 Staff development activities should include a program of f^taff 
nxr'honqe h)ith other lurhool distf\ir*ts. Our research and recent 
, / . stlidies of dissemination emphasj'^e the importance of colleqial 
contacts iny the exchange and tr^Asfer of information. Prac- 
\ - titioners seek out colleagues for advice on new practices and 

^assessment of how ./i^^-e practices would work in their particu- 
Tar situation- Fv'?^l uation- ' ^ " on "exemplary 

pr\ojf '~t.s," and .2 simj.:^ i jl prov .. . practitioners 

with ti type of information they want before committing them- 
selves to a new practice. Unfortunately, the peer contadjs 
that could provide this important information. are infrequent. 
A staf f^exchange program would permit participants to interact 
with peers in a different setting, and give the participants 
enough time to understand those factors t^at enhance or impede 



The experience of many of the N. I. E. -sponsored teacher^enters 
provides strong support for a peer approach to professional develop- 
ment. See, particularly, Kathleen Devaney, ed,. Essays on Tp,anhp-vs^ 
Centers^ Teachers' Center Exchange, Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Rese^fch and Development, 1977. , ^ 

**See R-1589/3-HEW, R-1559/4--HEW; M. Fullan and A. Pomfret, "Re- 
search on Curriculum and Instruction Implementation," Review of Eduoo- 
' tional Research, Vol. 47, No. 2, Spring 1977, pp. 335-397; John A. 
Emrick,^ Evaluation of the Nattonal Diffusion Network y Stanford Research 
Institute, Menlo Park, California, 1977^.- 



particular new practices. In turn, these "exchange personnel" 
could ^provide ^ valuable outside perspective to staff in the 
host district. ^ 

0 Professionc^ ^^anizations (NEA, AFT, AASA, etc. ) should par- 
ticipate in the^planning and governance of the federal staff 
development program. Professional organizations have an ob- 
vious stake in th^ direction of a federally supported program 
for local staff development. If brought^ into the system, 
these organizations could be useful advocates. If excluded, 
they could become powerful opponents. In many V^espects, the 
professional . organizations know more about local staff develop- 
ment issues than any ot\}^T federal (and probably state) level 
agencies. The involvement of the professional organizations 
makes sense not only because of their formal role in the 
system, but also because of their unique information con- 

^ cerning local practices and preferences. 

# 

Recommendation 3: The federal government should revise ESEA 
Title IV to function more 'effectively in strengthening the ad-- 
minis trative capacity of SEAs and enhancing their ability to ploy 
a more eff^^.ct-^.ve' role in influencing LE^ educational performance. 

There is little information about the ways SEAs function or about 
the factors that affect agency practices. Consequentljf , our recommenda- 
tions concerning the state agency must be very general and tentative. 
We have included these preliminary recommendations because our research 
suggests that the long-run effectiveness will depend significantly on 
the capacity of state education agencies. Local districts ne^d assis- 
\ance; a federal pass-through or a federal-local link cannoty^rovide 
the appropriate support for LEA development and planned change. 

ESEA Title V, an^attempt to strengthen the state departments of 



education"^ suffered the same fate as many federal programs.- good 
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ideas that were poorly implemented. It has now been consolidated 





See J. T. 'Murphy, state Education Agencies and Discretionary 
Fi^n^is, -Lexington BookS, .Lexington , Massachusetts, >974. 
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into ESEA Title IV. C but, in the words or one federal program official, 
funds are s,till used for "maintaining, not strengthening." Recent USOE 
investigations suggest th-at those ^monies nominally spent on institutional 
development at the state level aVe in fact generally being used to fund 
positions and services that already exist. Few states use these funds 
to support new efforts or activities that could improve th'eir SEAs' 
administrative capacity. 

Nonetheless, many of the ideas and guidelines contained 1n the o^d 
Title V legislation remain relevant and appropriate. However, consider- 
ing the political difficulties of resuscitating Title V as a new program, 
^t seems more feasible to strengthen the'' provisions in the existing 
Title IV legislation. The following suggestions 'are designed to use 
Title IV as a vehicle for developing the capacity of SEAs to assist 
school districts. ^ ^ 

1. Th^e federal government should require matching funds for>a^^ 
Teast part of the Title IV funds allocated for stvengthenin^^ 
" tho. administrative capacity of SEAs, 

The "strengthening" funds allocated through Title IV-C 'kr^'' 
generally not used to support developmental activities iVi t|ie 
i ; SEA. Instead, in many states, the Chief State Schoolj Offi.cer 
has come to view the strengthening funds provided by^^^itle V, 
and now by IV. C, as an "entitlement" that could be used to^ 
support established SEA practices. (To this point, USOE on- 
site^reviews reveal that some states have not bothered to 
revise their "strengthening" objectives- in,^.-rfum of years.) 
A requirement that states provide matching funds, at least., in 
. ^ part, for federal funds allocated to strengthening activities 
might serve to focus SEA attention on the developmental objec- 
tives of the funds--to think through a program for'the use of 
' strengthening funds rather ^han routinely allocate the funds 
to routine activities. A policy that combined the use of 



waivers of particular federal riequirements with the incen- 
tives implicit in a matching funds strategy might go even 
further to encourage SEAs to undertake necessary planning 
and development activities. 

The Title IV State Advisory Group membership should be re-* 
vised to include expertise in the management of;, change. The 
Title IV State Advisory Group is supposed to represent the 
"broad cultural and educational interests in the state." 
Although this strategy works to ensure that no single inter- 
est in the state will capture Title IV fuiKls, this member- 
ship scheme often fails to provide broad advice to the state 
and Iota! district's on the effective management of change. 
A strategy of special interest r'epresentation , in many states/ 
has imparted an "advocacy" flavor to the group's delibera- 
tions. As one state department official put it, "The special 
interest people simply sleep through the meetings until 
something relating to their group is brought up. Then they 
wake'^up and give a speech. The result is that we don't get- 
the help this group cciuld be giving us on how the program or 
projects could be managed better." The State Advisory Group 
also should include two, experts in educational, admirfistration 
and the.mafnagement of -change. / ^ • - ' 

Annual Program Plan requi'rements should be revised to empha- 
size a flexible iteva:€ive planning process. State planners , 
emphasize program '^ob'^ectives and programs means, not the nature 
of the planning process. The state plan is treated as a con- 
tract that states must fulfill; therefore, state officials 
commit themselves only to those program objectives they are 
confident will be achieved during the year. "The contract" and 
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As ohe official put it, "I'd. be crazy to commit the state to any- 
thir>g I wasn't sure we could do. » The Legis>ature would never allow us 
to take risks with a legal document like that. So I just keep it all 
to the miniipum \j\ order to avoid audit exceptions. I send in the friini- 
mum aiTWunt of information needed to get funded; the less we are account- 
able for, the better." 



the guidelines'for the state plans inhibit am&i^tious or 
-thoughtful program objectives and, in the view oTTHnany state 
Title IV offi(5>ia1s, also inhibit any real planning as well. 
State officials argue that they cannot possibly anticipate 
everything that will affect program operations over time. 
But because the present guidelines do not allow mid-course 
revisions and amendments to the plan, there is no meaningful 
planning. The Change Agent^tudy supports the vieV of many 
Title IV state officials that effective planning is a con- 
tinuing, flexible process th^j^is, i^evised and reassessed on 
the basis of .experience gained during project implementation. 
We believe that federal^ guidel ines^^should call for an adaptive 
planning- process.! ' - ^ 

Annual Progrcon Pian,s should he extended to a period of three 
years. SEA off ici al s almost unanimously oppose the present ^ 
requirement, to sub'mi't an annual state plan to USOE, because 
of its inefficiency. Annual submission- rfequi res considerable 
d)jplication in effort (i.e.., mahy statistics remain constant) 
and artificially attenuates the time horvzon because si^nifi- 
cant change ca-nnot ^e made in one.:\3^ear» The result is* an 
^.^\ierload of administrative paperwork and a prol iferation of - 
^ the same disjointed, unrelated, ^irid incremental program-^ 
management tkat the federal government would like t^ replace. 
A three-year /state plan, annually updated, would permit ^^S£ A 
*'o'fficials to/ plan mare effectively. ■ ; 

States 'should key their awards of-Titfe IV. C funds to the 
stages of tne local innovative process by awarding three types 

^ <^f gT*ants~4a planning grant of one year dura-Bion^. an imple-. 

' mentation hrant -of two to three years duration^ and an incor- 
poration; hraht of two years duration. Federal change agent 
programs /generally award fixed-term grants regardless' of the 



For exam^JI^Gf, >one official complained: ,"It sfegms like we are 
a-lways filling opt state plan forms, and never actually accomplishing 
ir-^j)ything. . Somebody ^as to worklon tfeat thing ^almost all year just to 
■ get it in on time." • 
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sthool district*s^abi1ity to Introduce and sustain the inno- 
vations they propose. Yet.we obse^rved similar innovations - 
being approached and installed very differently by school 
districts according to their capacities ta innovate. For 
example, one district attempting to initiate a "remedial 
mathematifs^project- -based on Piageti^an principles was A ' 
struggling^to ORerationalize the philosophical principles 
of the proj-ect; another* district funded at. the same time 
and at agn equiva-lent level was dealing with the project at 
a more advanced 1^el--tt had refined the philosophical 
principles to meet local needs and was in the process jof 
producing classroom materials. When the three-year federal 
grant^ran out, -the project participants in t^e^j£iP6*--di strict 
had learned to deal with 'the innovation ,""5111 the distr^t 
could not afford to: continue it; the other district had used 
the federal money to begin district-wide dissemination. 

These^are but .two of the many cases pointing to the oeed for 
a differential funding strategy:. Rather than blapket awards 
iFor a fixed^'ngmber of years, states could award grants 
according to whether a school district is initiating a new 
project, implementing an already planned^ project design, or 
incorporating within the district a project that the district 
has successfully implemented on a limited, trial basis. 

New projects would be started with a one-year grant^^ It would 
have two aims: to allow districts to produce a proposal that 
satisfied state-determine^^ criteria (e.g.; problem identifica- 
tion; needs -assessment, ahd personnel assignment); to enable 
a district piclnning process that encouraged participation 
fro^ different levels in. the district. (Research has suggested 
that such participation may be vital for successful innovations 
If a school district. sought a foil ov/- on grant, it -would be^ ' 
required to-shoy^ State Education Agency (SEA) ^valuators that 
its planning process involved broad participation. ^ 

'see R-1589/4-HEW. 
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' Jhe award for project implenentation would pay districts 
for up to three years to carry out new. educational practicesl 
Although this, gr^nt would be similar to the oresent Title IV.C 
award, it would^ preceded by the planning grant p|^ocess, 
which would all (?w^^&^ personnel to provide assistant^ to LEAs 
in planning- for project implementation. ^.Research ha? shown 
that the strategies chosen to implement a project can be 
^pivotal fojf^.rihe project's success; SEA personnel ol^ld provide 
useful advice on appropriate strategies, adapted to the needs 
of local implementors. ' 

The need for a'project incorporation grant of up to two years 
arises .because school districts often cannot afford to sustain 
or^sjjread even successful innovations after federal funding 
ends.- However, Mn addition to financial considerations, we 
'' found that unless the sthool distnct was committed^to *Riake 
the new educafijjjial practice a standard part -of district 
ope^rations '(as opposed to retainihg its "special project" ' 
status), the project would eventually fade away, regardless ' 
of its past success, or Staff ^interest. To help insure the 
district's corhmitment, states should (a) require matchjug 
grants from LEAs and/on; (b) arrange for on-site visits of SEA 
personnel before awarding'*'^ incorporation grant,* in order 
to evaluate district plans for sustaining- the innovation, as 
well as to offer advice. 

N , - V 

In addition to the above^modif ications in present Title^IV guide- 
lir\es, a number of state officials have urged that the state plan 
requirefDents be rewritten to include specific emphasis. on the develop- 
ment of the local institutional capacity. In the view of these official 
a requirement that the SEA have a program for assisting school districts 
in strengthening system operations would not orvly force the state 
department to broaden its perspective on program operations but, in 
many states, it would serve to draw the^att6ntion of the state legis- 
lature to this more general and fundamental issue. Because of its 
legal stature, state officials feel that'the "s.tate plan hasCsome real 
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clout" with* both SEA staff and the legislature. Accordingly, they ^ 
'believe that thfese modificattons in state pi afr requirements would 
have more than symbol ic effect on SEA procedures. However, these 
officials add, if state plan' requirements arg%¥evis'ed. Office of 
Education guidejines should include examples of what is intended in 
terms of comprehensive planning and state level assistance in the 
management of^hange at the local level. 

Recommentatio.n 4^: Federal agencies should develop accounting 
and programmatic control' procedures that permit the integr^- 
tion of fedeval and state (or local) categorical funds, j 

'Many/federal categorical efforts , particularly in the are^s of 
bilingual, handi^capped , and comperfsatoryNeducation , are less effective 
than they might be because federal guide! ines .which proh^^bit the 
"comningling" of federal funds with state or locaV doHar^often serve 
to inhibit the progranmatic coordination of similar initiatives at the 
state and/or local levels. The bu-reaucratic*costs and red tape 
associated with program coordination *have ofte|^ discouraged states of 
local "districts from undertakin-g initiatives on their^own in these 
areas. A single administrator, for example, could not»receive salary' 
from Title I and still participate in the direction and planning of 
district-sponsored compensatory efforts without complicated time 
Allocation procedures. Likewise, specialist^ in compensatory education 
cannot serve non-Title I children if they are paid wholly through 
Title I. In short, although it is possible to prorate salaries, many 
districts— especially the less affluent districts with minimal budget 
and accounting staf f-;bel ieve the administrative, cqs^ are too high. 
Thus, they either elect to duplicate staff efforts , or to forego a 
"local r.-^tegorical program -altogether. 

Moreover, in those cases where states have established their own 
programs, the state programs are typically not wel f'coordinated with 
federal programs addressing the same target groups. Consequently, many 
resources are duplicated, some practice work at cross purposes, and- 
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the range of services provided to the target populatioTi is less 
effective than .it could be. For example, because ESEA Title I funds 
cannot be mixed with California Early Childhoo^l Education funds, a com- 
prehensive plan utilizing both resources of fi/nding cannot be(developed 
at the school level. Title I el igible youngs'ters thus can receive 
fewer benefits than they would if these state anxl federal efforts were" 
combined. The coexistence of ESEA^ Title VII and California's Chacon 
program fo^the bilingual provides another ^exatnpTe of programs working 
at cross puj;poses. Because the staff training designs are different 
for these two programs—and because the sequencing of bilingual 
activities differs as wel 1 --neither staff nor students can move freely 
between- these two bilingual programs. Nor, of caurse, can these funds ^ 
be combined to avoid duplication of whatf are, in the instance of 
bilingual education, particula^y scarce^f^^^. and material resources. 

Congressional concern that federal funds not si^plant state or 
local dollars is legitimate-V However, modification in federal policy 
to allow comningling of administrative funds and to encourage program 
coordination vTould enhance the effectiveness of both state (or local) 
and federal furf<^s. This policy might also provide an incentive to 
other SEAs and LEAs to begin th^ir own projects ^nd plan comprehen- 
sivel)( for the use of t+)ese pooled resources. 
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